Can wars be holy? In the wake of the September 11th attack, America is bombing Afghanistan in a war where talk about Jews 
and Israel is eerily pervasive. Does our tradition offer courage and wisdom to address evil? Do we find in our communal 
experiences solace and strength to confront this unprecedented attack on America? 


The War Against Evil and Ethical Constraints 


Saul J. Berman 


ewish law knows only two categories of war — 
those mandated by Torah and those that are 
discretionary, able to be initiated under the joint 
authority of King and Sanhedrin. There is no 
category such as “Holy War” in Jewish thought be- 
cause the taking of human life, 
while under limited circum- 
stances permissible and some- 
times even mandated, can 
never be kadosh, holy. In fact, 


God is good, but 


and revelation. Yes, God is good, but there is evil in 
God’s imperfect world. God demands that we identify 
it in nature and in the exercise of human free will in 
order that we combat and overcome it. Indeed, the 
consequence of denying evil is acceptance of and pas- 
sivity toward, instead of active 
resistance to, evil in the world. 
The ethical relativism of 
those who argue that we must 
understand the Islamic funda- 


the taking of human life al- there mentalists’ anger and fury, 
ways results in tumah, impu- s ; their willingness to visit death 
rity, the presence of which is is evil and destruction upon thou- 


an absolute barrier to the pres- 
ence of kedushah, holiness. 

But the existence of both 
mandatory and discretionary 
wars in the Torah compels us 
to recognize that there can ex- 
ist in human nations and cul- 
tures, a level of corruption and evil that we are re- 
quired to combat. We are not allowed to close our eyes 
in denial of such evil. 

In recent weeks I have been hearing theological 
rationalizations that deny evil: God is good, therefore 
all events in the world must be good; we just don’t 
understand the ultimate good purpose of apparently 
evil events. Maimonides considers and rejects this 
understanding of God’s providence in the world on 
the grounds of its being contradicted by both reason 
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in God’s 
imperfect world. 


sands of innocent people in or- 
der to do battle with the Ameri- 
can “infidel,” is another form of 
denial of evil. We are Jewishly 
duty-bound to repudiate such 
amelioration of individual re- 
sponsibility for evil and mur- 
derous behavior. Jewish law does not allow taking 
the lives of innocent persons even in direct defense 
of one’s own life. Rav Yehuda Amital, speaking dur- 
ing Sukkot at the Edah Conference in Israel, referred 
to the Islamic fundamentalists’ position as a chilul 
Hashem, a desecration of God’s name — our com- 
mon God could not possibly reward an act of sui- 
cide done for the purpose of slaughtering innocent 
civilians! : | 

If evil needs to be recognized and opposed, are 
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there no limits to the methods we use? 

The Torah mandates two wars of extermination. 
The first was the war against the seven Canaanite 
nations that occupied the Land of Israel at the time 
of the Exodus. The second was the war against 
Amalek. These two instances, in contrast even to 
mandatory wars of self-defense and to all forms 
of discretionary war, sanctioned taking the lives 
of civilian non-combatants. 

In the early 1900s, Rabbi Hayim Soloveitchik of 
Brisk argued that, according to Maimonides, there 
was a possibility of contemporary war against 
Amalek — such as a national attempt to exterminate 
the Jewish people. His grandson, Rabbi Yosef Dov 
Soloveitchik, used this position in the early 1940s to 
contend that the Allied war against Nazi Germany 
could be understood in Jewish law as a war against 
Amalek. Rabbi Soloveitchik, of blessed memory, in- 
sisted, however, that the war against this new “figu- 
rative Amalek” was not subject to the same liberties 
vis-a-vis individual civilian vulnerability as was the 
war against original Amalek. Rather, the usual moral 
constraints applicable even to a war of self-defense, 
would apply in this war as well. 

Maimonides recorded the accepted rabbinic po- 
sition that those wars could be fought only against 
the specific peoples God identified as deserving of 
such extreme violence. When those nation-states dis- 
appeared, there was no longer permissibility to in- 
tentionally engage in war against non-combatants. 

In contrast to individual self-defense, national 
self-defense allows for pre-emptive strikes. Israel’s 
pre-emptive strike against other nations in 1967 was 
unquestionably permissible according to Jewish law. 
While Jewish law would not generally condone po- 
litical assassination, it would certainly allow the tar- 
geting for execution of persons who had already 
committed acts of homicide and who were believed 


to be engaged in planning further acts. Such execu- 
tions, undertaken by legitimate government rather 
than individuals, constitute part of the responsible 
exercise of national self-defense. 

Nevertheless, even a nation, according to Jew- 
ish law, may not engage in the indiscriminate injur- 
ing or killing of non-combatants. Rabbi Ahron 
Soloveitchik, who recently passed away, expressed 
deep opposition to American policy during the war 
in Vietnam that allowed broad air attacks on ‘civilian 
population centers in order to displace Vietcong 
units. Rav Ahron viewed such actions as a breach of 
the prohibition against homicide, not justified even 
in the conduct of an otherwise permissible war. 

For individuals as for nations, the Torah de- 
mands balance between the responsibility to com- 
bat evil and the duty to preserve respect for all hu- 
man life. An individual may take life in self-defense, 
but only the life of the actual aggressor. The govern- 
ment may utilize capital punishment, but must mini- 
mize its utilization to only the most certain of cases. 
A nation must sometimes go to war, but it must act 
in a manner that reduces the likelihood of indiscrimi- 
nate death to non-combatants. 

We need to admit that the presence of evil in 
the world resides in particular persons. We must 
be committed to combat such evil, even by war, 
in order to protect innocent persons and to pro- 
mote just values in the world. But we must exer- 
cise care that we not abandon the very values that 
we seek to protect, in the attempt to make the 
world safe for those values. The balance is not 
easy to maintain, but consciousness of the aay 
to do so is critical to its achievement. 


Rabbi Saul J. Berman is Director of Edah, a voice of 
modern Orthodoxy. He also teaches at Stern College and 
Columbia University School of Law. 


This War Is About Religion and Cannot Be Won Without It 


Marc Gopin 


he sooner we face facts, the more powerful 

our chances to succeed in making religious 
terrorism a temporary phenomenon of hu- 

man culture. But we cannot do this if we hide our 
heads in the sand. Politically incorrect or not, this 
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war is about religion. Anyone who thinks it is not 
about religion should take a good hard look at the 
document written by the terrorist mastermind of 
the World Trade Center bombing, Mohammed 
Atta, in order to help his soldiers prepare for their 
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sanctified deaths. It is one of the most profound 
religious documents I have ever seen, and its prepa- 
ration for a beautiful death and afterlife is so com- 
pelling that I almost forgot, as I read it transfixed, 
that it was really about mass murder. This death 
wish is a careful weaving of purification rituals to 
be accepted into Paradise, including asking God for 
forgiveness of sins! Mass murder is, of course, not 
one of the sins in this unique reading of Islam. It is, 
on the contrary, a supreme religious act of struggle 
with the forces of evil. But the atrocity is not even 
mentioned by name. It is simply the struggle with 
evil. In fact, it is overshadowed in the letter by the 
holy rituals of death preparations, as if a medita- 
tive concentration on Paradise is at the core of ev- 
ery act leading to the end, rather than revenge or 
murder. 

The fact that terrorism defies what used to 
be thought of as the traditional Islamic laws per- 
taining to war is beside the point. The fact is that 
in the experiences of the thousands of people 
who have been on streets around the world 
screaming “Osama Bin Laden” in adulation, this 
was not an atrocity but a religious act. And they 
have many a cleric who have told them so. Shame 
on those clerics for betraying other moral prin- 
ciples of Islam, as well universal principles of 
justice and compassion. 

What is to be done? Counter-terrorism? 
Massive development and poverty alleviation ef- 
forts for the Middle East? A complete revamping 
of relationships to regimes that keep most people 
absurdly poor in the Middle East? The answer is a 
resounding yes to all of these efforts. Are they 
enough? No. The reason is simple. We cannot 
change hearts and minds in the long run with 
threats and counter-aggression. And we cannot buy 
off an ideology with jobs and money. We certainly 
can make the good life more tempting and attain- 
able for millions more people. And we must do that. 
But this barbaric ideology, this cruel nadir of some 
people’s Islam is a phenomenon that must be 
fought in its own backyard. The offensive must be 
taken against the barbarity of Islamicism — Islamic 
fundamentalism — rather than Islamic religion and 
high culture. And no one can do this ultimately but 
Muslims themselves. But we Jews can help in some 
significant ways. 

We should help initiate a conversation on 


religious limits in the use of violence. This will 
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be a hard discussion, because it directly affects 
attitudes to Israel’s use of force. On an internal 
level, we must look at when and how violence is 
justified by Judaism. I have argued elsewhere 


that the Jewish “just war” tradition, and the “just 


war” traditions of the other monotheisms, in 
principle, cannot justify much in the way of war, 
due to collateral damage — the killing of non- 
combatants. But all traditions change, and we are 
witnessing a complete repudiation of this prin- 
ciple in the hands of today’s leading Middle East- 
ern Muslim clerics. In fact, when the goal is “jus- 
tified,” such as the liberation of Muslim lands, 
they seem to be declaring suicidal, terrorist tar- 
geting of non-combatants as martyrdom. 

Goal-oriented justification of mass murder of 
non-combatants is inherently evil. In Jewish tra- 
dition we must emphasize pikuach nefesh, the sav- 
ing and protection of innocent life, as the ulti- 
mate arbiter of difficult decisions about war and 
violence. We must avoid at all costs behavior in 
war and conflict that leads to the injury and death 
of innocents. The deliberate and purposeful mur- 
der of non-combatants is retsiha, a violation of 
the Ten Commandments. 

This is the bridge upon which traditional Jews 
can travel, meet, challenge, and hopefully join forces 
with Islamic and Christian contemporaries. There 
may be some “blow back” regarding Israel, but this 
ethical standard is one that the vast majority of Is- 
raelis would embrace. 

We must find more ways to embrace Muslims 
willing to search for a just peace between Israelis 
and Palestinians. I have many such Muslim friends. 
And we must agree to disagree with other Mus- 
lims who wrongly believe in violent resistance, but 
who could repudiate the terrorist essence of Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad. This agreement on the limits of 
war practices is crucial to the eventual settlement . 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, as well as to vic- 
tory over those Islamic forces who are threatening 
the very stability of Western civilization. 

We must build coalitions with beleaguered 
liberal Muslims for the sake of human rights, de- 
mocracy, and the basic freedoms of a civil soci- 
ety — distinguishing between the needs and de- 
sires of Muslims and Islamicists. Islamicists want 
control of public space, through violence if nec- 
essary. They can be isolated if we, in the U.S. and 
in Israel, honor Muslims and treat them with ut- 
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most dignity. In the long run we will have a hard 
time existing on this planet unless Islam is re- 
claimed from the Islamicists. To do that, we will 
be compelled to address behavior that is out of 
bounds for humanity. 


Rabbi Dr. Marc Gopin is Visiting Associate Profes- 


sor of International Diplomacy and Senior Researcher at 
The Fletcher School, Tufts University, and author of Be- 
tween Eden and Armageddon: The Future of World 
Religions, Violence, and Peacemaking, as well as the 
forthcoming Holy War, Holy Peace. He is currently a 
Visiting Scholar at the Program on Negotiation, Harvard 
University. 


Our Own House Needs Order 


Reuven Firestone 


couple of years ago I proudly showed my 

new book, Jihad: The Origin of Holy War in 

Islam, to a Muslim colleague of mine, 
trained with a Ph.D. in an American university, and 
now the head of the Department of Contemporary 
Islamic Studies at al-Quds University in Jerusalem. 
He took one look at the title and turned to me with 
a look of pity and almost disgust on his face. 
“Reuven,” he said, “you must know that there is 
no holy war in Islam!” 

And there is no holy war in Judaism. 

Fighting — as we learn from Rabbi Saul Berman 
— is not kadosh. Neither is it mugqaddas, as my Mus- 
lim scholar friend told me. But if God commands 
war, if the authority to engage in fighting and in- 
evitably mass killing is divinely inspired, is the act 
sanctified? “Holy war” with all its connotations of 
mindless excess, fervent, and wild fanaticism, is not 
a Christian monopoly; the sooner Jews and Mus- 
lims acknowledge this fact, the better. 

We Jews observe the acts and rhetoric coming 
from al-Qa’ida, Hamas, and Islamic Jihad and we 
know that gital (warring), or jihad (exerting great ef- 
fort), or fi sabil Allah (in the path of God) is holy war. 
While such warring in Islam is governed by rational 
and ethical rules of engagement, just as “just war” 
theory in the West is governed by such rules (jus ad 
bellum, jus in bello), excess always abounds when the 
warrior knows that the cause or authority for fight- 
ing transcends the rationale or logic of the human 
mind. The ecstasy of personal sacrifice in obeying 
God’s will, of willingness literally to obliterate the 
self in the ultimate sacrifice of giving one’s own life 
to the divine command may lead to extraordinary 
valor or extraordinary atrocity. 

Before dismissing the appalling behaviors of 
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our Muslim cousins engaged in holy war, let us put 
our own house in order. Holy war has been revived 
among Israel the people and within Israel the state. 
Why is milhemet mitzvah/hovah obligatory war? Be- 
cause God-the-Commander (haMetzaveh) requires it. 
Is it not a holy act to carry out God’s command? Is 
there not an essence of kedushah in the fulfillment of 
every mitzvah, large or small? When the rabbis in 
Mishnah Sotah 8:7 categorized Israel’s wars as obliga- 
tory or discretionary, they were attempting to de- 
fine and dismiss a dangerous phenomenon that had 
twice in their memory brought devastation to the 
Jewish people. Both the great Revolt of 66 C.E. and 
the Bar Kokhba Rebellion of 132 C.E. — two of the 
most horrific and catastrophic events that the Jew- 
ish people ever experienced — were driven by Jew- 
ish holy war ideas. 

After the Mishnah, Jewish holy war ideas lay 
virtually dormant for most of our exilic existence, 
though they were discussed briefly by certain me- 
dieval thinkers and appear in some of our apoca- 
lyptic and messianic writings. But holy war has been 
revived in contemporary Israel, especially among 
ultranationalist Orthodox settlers in Judea and 
Samaria (the West Bank) and their many support- 
ers. The war — and it may now be accurately called 
a war between Israel and the Palestinians — is de- 
fined by many religiously observant settlers and 
their supporters as a divine obligation to reclaim the 
whole of the Land of Israel as either a prelude to or 
as actually part of the messianic awakening. Many 
in this camp cite ad nauseum the now famous state- 
ment of Nahmanides in his gloss on Maimonides’ 
Book of Commandments (positive commandment 4), 
who teaches that the conquest and settlement of the 
Land of Israel lies in the category of obligatory war 
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(milhemet mitzvah). “It is a positive commandment 
for all generations obligating every individual, even 
during the period of exile.” 

As Jewish holy war has entered religious and 
political discourse in relation to the Israel-Palestine 
conflict, so has the increase of Jewish atrocities in 
the name of a higher cause. It reached its peak in the 
mid-1980s to mid-1990s with the maiming and mur- 
der of Muslim non-combatants by the Jewish Un- 
derground, the massacre of Muslims in prayer by 
Barukh Goldstein, and Yigal Amir’s assassination 
of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. Holy war ideas 
continue to inform the behavior of many religious 
settlers to this day, though there has been a concerted 
effort by both the Israeli government and the settler 
movement to refrain from committing such blatant 
atrocities. 

Radical Muslim terrorists maim and kill in 
the name of God, perverting the normative Is- 
lamic legal traditions in their self-proclaimed 
justification for the mass slaughter of inno- 
cents. Where are the imams and other Muslim 
religious leaders who should be condemning 
these hideous acts? And while we have the 


right to ask where are these voices, we will 


have little impact on the complex internal de- 
bates that confront the Muslim communities in 
this country and the rest of the world. Holy war 
is a dangerous reality. We have now felt its sting. 
Let us, therefore, before we try vainly and patron- 
izingly to intervene in the internal debates of an- 
other religious community, put our own house in 
order. We must neutralize if not eradicate the ugly 
and gravely dangerous revival of holy war within 
Judaism. The first step is to acknowledge its 
existence. The next is to engage in public dis- 
cussion within our own community, especially 
' among the spectrum of religious leaders, to 
mitigate the inherently self-destructive and 
ultimately immoral efforts to define our fight- 
ing with the Palestinians as a holy war. 


Reuven Firestone is Professor of Medieval Judaism 
and Islam at Hebrew Union College in Los Angeles. He 
has authored Journeys in Holy Lands: the Abraham 
Ishmael Legends in Islam (SUNY, 1990), Jihad: The 
Origin of Holy War in Islam (Oxford, 1999), Children 
of Abraham: An Introduction to Judaism for Mus- 
lims (Ktav, 2001), and dozens of articles on Islam and its 
relations with Judaism and Christianity. 
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In Judaism There Are Always Rules 


Dov S. Zakheim 


Americans, like their non-Jewish counter- 

parts, have been victimized by terrorism in 
their own backyards. Their experience is hardly a 
novelty to Israelis, for whom terrorist attacks on 
civilians sadly have become a daily occurrence. 
Nor is it a new experience for Jews in general. 
Jews have experienced terrorism of one sort or 
another ever since the Amalekites attacked the 
weakest civilian elements 
of the Israelite camp. 

Like all other aspects of 
Jewish life, that first war 
against terror was governed 
by divine guidelines, though 
very unconventional ones. In 
general, the Israelites con- 
ducted their military opera- 
tions under strict rules of en- 
gagement. They were prohib- 
ited from attacking foes who 
were prepared to sue for 
peace; from engaging in wan- 
ton rape, even from destroy- 
ing the fruit trees of conquered lands. These and other 
restrictions injected a sense of civility, morality, and 
ethics even when facing an enemy on the battlefield. 

In contrast, the prescribed biblical response to 
Amalek’s depredations went much further: the Israelites 
were commanded to destroy Amalek root and branch. 
When King Saul failed to kill the Amalekites “and utterly 
destroy all that they have ...both man and woman, infant 
and suckling, ox and sheep...” or even to kill their king, 
he forfeited his own kingdom. The prophet Samuel toler- 
ated neither half-measures nor excuses. 

Nevertheless, what was common to both conven- 
tional and unconventional warfare in ancient Israel was 
the fact that the rules of engagement reflected higher val- 
ues, not merely human emotion. That fact remains valid 
today, both in Israel, and, as terrorism has spread to the 
United States, in this country as well. 

A recent halachic debate in Israel underscores 
this proposition. A strict reading of the halachic 
texts would seem to imply that a terrorist may be 
summarily killed after, as well as during, a 


or the first time in living memory, Jewish 
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As Jews and as 
Americans, we can and 
must retain our moral 
and ethical compass 
even as we implement 
unconventional rules 
of war. 


firefight without intervening judicial procedure. 
Yet, as Rabbi Yehuda Henkin has argued in nu- 
merous writings, two additional and critical con- 
siderations also apply. 

First, there is the issue of dina demalchuta dina —“the 
law of the kingdom is the law.” International law, like 
American law, indeed like Israeli law, prevents the killing 
of captured terrorists, despite the impulse to do so. 

Second, for Israel, but perhaps not only for Israel, there 
is the issue that the killing of 
unarmed prisoners would result 
in chilul Hashem,, the profanation 
of the Divine Name. While the 
United States is not governed by 
halachah, it does purport to be 
acting in God’s name—the God 
of Jews as well as of Christians, 
Muslims, Sikhs, and others. To 
kill imprisoned or captured ter- 
rorists would, therefore, be- 
smirch the divinity in the eyes 
of non-believers. 

Tom Friedman’s asser- 
tion in The New York Times 
that “we have to fight terrorists as if there are no 
rules” is therefore somewhat problematic for those 
who would apply higher religious and ethical val- 
ues both to the conduct of their personal lives and 
to affairs of state. Judaism imposes rules even when 
there seem to be no rules; their application differs 
in degree, not in kind. 

As Jews, and as Americans, we can and must retain 
our moral and ethical compass even as we implement 
unconventional rules of war. To the extent that we do so, 
we also will have less difficulty balancing the imperatives 
that drive a free society with the limitations on freedom 
that are necessarily imposed to maintain internal vigilance 
against a shadowy foe. And in achieving that balance, we 
will ensure that we come close to approximating a sec- 
ond prescription that Friedman offered in that same New 
York Times column: that we do our best to “preserve our 
open society as if there were no terrorists.” 


Dov S. Zakheim is an Under Secretary of Defense in 
the United States government. 
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Rules For Our Sake, Not For Our Enemies 


Arnold E. Resnicoff 


n the past, even assassins had rules. When Rus- 

sian revolutionaries went to bomb Grand Duke 

Sergei, a Czarist official, the plan was aborted be- 
cause his children were with him. In The Just Assas- 
sins, Camus’ play based on that incident, one terror- 
ist explains, “Even in destruction, there’s a right way 
and a wrong way — and there are limits.” For ter- 
rorists today, there’s no wrong way, and no limits. 

Fighting fire with fire is a natural response — 
but that’s what the terrorists want. They want their 
philosophy validated: the ends justify the means. 
And they want to manipulate our response. When 
terrorists linked to the National Liberation Front in 
Algeria made plans to blow up a school bus in Alge- 
ria, French image, not French children, was the tar- 
get. And when all the non-French in the area of the 
attack became immediate suspects, that served as 
proof for the terrorist claim that racism — not “fra- 
ternity, liberty, equality” — was the value that drove 
French actions. 

In the rivers of Vietnam, I learned to value out- 
rage, because it reminded me I was still human, not 
yet numb to pain and horror. Rage was what I feared, 
for it could destroy the humanity I still cherished. 
Rage destroys our moral compass — and allows us 
to be manipulated by those who want us to lose our 
way. 

Even without manipulation, it is difficult to 
maintain our values in the face of violence. “When 
you go to war,” my Commanding Officer once said, 
“you fight two enemies, not one. The internal en- 
emy is the animal within. Fight both enemies, or no 
one will know the players without a scorecard. Fight 
both, or we'll remember how to fight, but not what 
it was that we were fighting for.” 

Of course, war is not the same as peace. But war 
and peace can never be completely separate. Either 
we hold on to as many values as we can or our hu- 
manity dies even if our bodies survive. Today’s mili- 
tary values force protection, hoping our troops will 
survive the battle. But we pray that not only our 
bodies survive unbroken. 

Former prisoners of war learned the lesson of 
spiritual force protection. Others, like Victor Frankl, 
learned it in the death camps. Those who did not 
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adapt did not last. But those who abandoned all val- 
ues ultimately abandoned all hope, sometimes sav- 
ing their lives at the cost of their minds — or their 
souls. The challenge was to avoid extremes, and — 
perhaps like Jacob wrestling with the angel — to 
struggle; to wrestle with faith and the future. 

We must understand that our values are under 
attack because they are part of our strength. Terror- 
ists fear our power, beginning with our image. For 
cynics, perception never matters — but Judaism val- 
ues maarit ayin, how things look. 

Terrorists try to destroy our values because we 
pose a threat to their vision of a world at war. In 
Beirut, I said that we Americans had the only inter- 
faith foxholes in the Middle East. If the world had 
more interfaith foxholes, perhaps there would be less 
of a need altogether for foxholes. 

The hard-boiled egg at the Pesach seder sym- 
bolizes our strength under pressure — the more the 
egg is cooked the harder it gets; the harder our times, 
the stronger we become. As Americans, we will find 
our strength during these hard times. As we pursue 
our response, we must maintain our outrage, ac- 
knowledging that some of our, or our enemy’s, ac- 
tions will never be acceptable. And we must fight 
the rage that distorts the importance of our own val- 
ues. 

Tradition teaches us that spilling drops of wine 
during the seder reminds us to refrain from rejoic- 
ing when our enemy suffers. We must embrace such 
traditions — and as Americans, we must find ways 
to incorporate such rituals into our lives. 

A professor once told me, “just because there 
are no right answers does not mean that there are 
no wrong answers.” Exactly what the rules should 
be as we respond to terrorism remains unclear. But 
we must, at least, understand the wrong answers of 
both extremes: all past rules remain unchanged, and 
in this fight, no rules apply at all. We must fight to 
keep our values, not for the sake of our enemy, but 
for our own sake. 

We must fight this war against terrorism hard 
and we must fight smart. But through it all we must 
fight two enemies, not one. Limits must exist. And 
in the end we will know why we had to fight — and 
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who we are when we come home. 


Rabbi Arnold E. Resnicoff is National Director of In- 
terreligious Affairs for The American Jewish Committee. He 


retired after 28 years of active duty with the U.S. Navy on 
June 1, 2001. In Oct 1983 he was present in Beirut, Leba- 
non, when a suicide truck bomb attack took the lives of 241 
American military personnel. 


The Proper Blessing For Terror 
Vanessa L. Ochs | 


n the afternoon of September 11th, a Jew- 

ish student stopped by my office. The news 

was raw, and the feeling of being terrorized, 
even from afar, was one we had never rehearsed. “I 
feel like I should pray,” she said. But she — well tu- 
tored in Jewish prayer — was blanking out, and all 
that came to mind, comically enough, was her bat 
mitzvah haftarah portion. I commiserated: “We're al- 
ways worrying, ‘what's the proper brachah?’ Ina litur- 
_ gical pinch, it seems easier to be a Christian. ‘Help me 
Jesus!’ just falls into place.” Going into liturgical “au- 
tomatic pilot,” I began leafing through the different 
siddurim and collections of new liturgies and rituals 
that I keep next to my desk precisely for moments when 
the appropriate Jewish response eludes me. There was 
a silence, and I rushed to fill it. 

The “You’ve got mail” sound interrupted our 
conversation, and I saw I’d received an email from 
the Women of the Wall activist and scholar Rivka 
Haut. Assuring us her family members were okay, 
Haut confessed: “I want to pray. It’s hard to pray 
now. I pray that God is watching, that God will 
help the trapped and injured who are yet alive, 
and give strength to the families of those killed. I 
pray that New Yorkers will come together and help 
each other. I pray that America will be strong and 
act in such a way that such acts of terrorism will 
never recur.” 

Hard as it was initially to discover the words of 
prayer — either words in the traditional liturgy or 
one’s own heartfelt responses — I, like Haut, soon 
discovered that after the initial shock of wordless- 
ness, any words of prayer or poetry, and any ges- 
tures of caring or remembering turned out to be the 
right ones. Firemen in my town stopped cars on the 
road and collected money in empty boots, and that 
was right. Students affixed rows of roses on the walls 
of a tennis court, and that was the right way to create 
a commemorative space. I bought rolls of red rib- 
bons for students and colleagues to tie around each 
others’ wrists, the anti evil-eye ritual of my ances- 
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tors, an expression of hope for protection in a time 
of vulnerability, and that was right too. Whatever 
we said and whatever we did had the hallowed feel 
and power of ancient practice. Even the tasteful, un- 
derstated newspaper ads placed by every company 
and store also felt just right — like stones placed on 
a national gravestone. 

And now, as write these words, the war of our ven- 
geance has begun. Once again, | feel frozen, back to square 
one. What do we pray now, what do we do? On the 
television, I hear our leaders offering statements that 
sound nearly liturgical “We are a united front. We have 
the complete cooperation of our friends.” And there are 
the goodly gestures: “We will help the people of Afghani- 
stan, we will drop food.” I picture people looking up, 
wondering if the bundle hurtling toward them is a bomb 
or a box of Rice Krispies. 

Like Haut, I feel compelled to continue search- 
ing for words of prayer and gestures that pull us 
out of the stupor of our shock and fear. Probably 
tomorrow, some group will ask me to say a prayer 
or recite another Yehuda Amichai poem at a vigil, to 
offer some meaning-making words or gestures that 
come out of Jewish tradition. I anticipate that once 
again students will come to my office, and they will 
say that life has lost its meaning and they are not 
sure of the point of going on. 

As a mother who has kissed many boo-boos, I 
go automatically into soothing mode. But I am be- 
ginning to feel that rushing to pray, and rushing to 
find gestures of repair and loving-kindness are the 
too-quick fixes we turn to because we need them to 
obscure what is indeed the condition we should be 
experiencing —a sense of horror. That horror should 
not be so easily remedied. There are times when we 
truly need to endure meaninglessness. At times like 


_ this, it should be very, very hard to pray. 


Vanessa L. Ochs, a Sh’ma Contributing Editor, is 
the Ida and Nathan Kolodiz Director of Jewish Studies at 
the University of Virginia in Charlottesville. 
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The Terror in Our Hearts 


Sid Schwartz 


regarding America’s 21st century “day of in- 

famy” makes me appreciate Elie Wiesel’s 
oft-repeated warning that silence is the most ap- 
propriate response to the Shoah. 

Far more poignant than the millions of words 
shared in the electronic and print media analyzing 
every aspect of the act of terror and its consequences 
were the communal moments of silence in which I 
participated a few weeks ago. Several days after the 
attacks, the entire European community engaged in 
three minutes of silence in solidarity with America 
— one of the most moving images I have ever seen. I 
have been privileged to be part of this same custom 
in Israel on both Yom ha-Shoah and Yom ha-Zikaron. 

The Israelis have practice with the act of mourning. 

As a rabbi I have tried to help people with good 


B eing asked to offer some words of wisdom 


intentions realize that they do not need to make 
small talk when they visit a house of shiva. Silent 
presence is the most profound form of support for 
the bereaved. 

We live in a world that moves faster every day. 
Technology has condemned us to far fewer places 
and times of quiet. VWé are desperately in need of 
time to sit quietly, reflect, and listen to our hearts. 

At the present time, all I can discern in my 
heart is terror. I pray that, with time, it will give 
way, once again, to hope. 


Rabbi Sid Schwarz is Founder and President of The 
Washington Institute for Jewish Leadership and Values 
and the author of Finding a Spiritual Home: How a 
New Generation of Jews can Transform the Ameri- 
can Synagogue (Jossey-Bass, 2000). | 


Understanding the Power of Words of War 


Dawn Rose 


way of life. They hate freedom and democ- 

racy. We’re going to smoke ‘em out of their 
caves.” The White House’s verbal portrait of the 
events of September 11 has been frightfully effec- 
tive, resulting in a quick and positive response from 
Congress and the American people. 

Judaism has long understood the potency of the 
spoken word. With words, we construct meaning; 
we make sense of the universe — from passive per- 
mission to active enablement. 

Because the U. S. requires public support for 
what it is doing both here and in Afghanistan, any 
inquiry into the ethics of a global manhunt from a 
Jewish perspective must begin by understanding the 
impact of these words of war and the near-univer- 
sal acclaim they have garnered. 

Politics, even or especially the politics of war, is 
very much about selling images and ideas. A fun- 
damental principle guides Jewish ethics in this area: 
Lifnei ha-iver, lo titeyn mikshol — “Put no stumbling 
block before the blind.” (Leviticus 19:14) Interpreted 
as a sweeping prohibition against using the public’s 


“Tj 1 he evil ones have declared war on us and our 
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ignorance against itself, this tenet forbids the use of 
misleading advertising or sales techniques that prey 
upon people’s desires, fears, insecurities, and most 
significantly, lack of knowledge or information. 

It is here that the Bush administration has been 
so bold — in the language with which it has sold 
this war. The first selling point is that it is in fact a 
war. Within the weltanschauung introduced with this 
word, it is logical and appropriate that: the full 
weight of the military be engaged; “peripheral” is- 
sues — social and economic — be tabled; and global 
alliances be demanded. With war there is always 
an enemy who must be evil even as we are good. 
War, however complicated, demands this simplic- 
ity, without which we cannot kill with impunity. 
More, this is a “new” war, the likes of which we have 
never seen before. Right away the message is that 
peacetime rules, of necessity, must be suspended. 
And, with the adjective “new” we learn that the rules 
developed through painful past history about hu- 
man rights during wartime might not apply. 

President Bush has declared that freedom and 
democracy are under attack by those who “hate our 
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way of life.” The emotional associations those words elicit 
obfuscate the impossibly abstract nature of the assertion. 
Millions of Americans stand, flag in hand, never thinking 
to ask the most basic and obvious questions: Which free- 
doms? For whom? What about our way of life could pos- 
sibly affect distant cultures and economies so adversely? 

With these Presidential words — these simplified con- 
cepts of hatred — every American feels attacked. With these 
words, no one is offered appropriate information about the 
roots of the conflict or the nature of the struggle. Yet Ameri- 
cans are supporting this war, sending our sons and daugh- 
ters, and promising billions of dollars in funds. Tirelessly, 
the Administration and the media inundate Americans with 
visual images that proclaim: to do less is to sully the muddy 
graves of the World Trade Center victims; to do less is to 
cowardly ignore this danger to our homeland. 

Perhaps the most shameful line the Administration has 
generated is “this is not a war against the Afghan people.” 
We know that civilian Afghans will bear the brunt of the 
war. We are patiently told to learn the difference between 
intended loss of civilian life (the WTC), and unintended 
(though anticipated) loss of civilian life (Afghanistan). 


The Future Looks Bright 


January: Jewish books | 


February: Congregational Learning 
March: Women and Leadership 


Certainly Judaism has long recognized distinctions 
between accidental and intentional injury and death. 
However, these distinctions apply to legal responsibil- 
ity after the fact. Before the act, the Administration an- 
nounced its decision to precede on a course that, of prac- 
tical necessity, incurs ‘unintended’ loss of innocent life. 

We have been told that we are “at war,” and the 
implication is made that innocent lives are thus expend- 
able — especially of those people who are not Ameri- 
can, not Jewish or Christian, and not the family down 
the block. We must demand that President Bush call 
death, death — whether it occurs at home or abroad. 
We must educate ourselves against the inundating me- 
dia spin. Only then do we have a chance to discover 
what our rock-bottom ethical questions in this crisis are 
and begin to address them appropriately. 


Dawn Rose holds a Ph.D. in Jewish Philosophy from 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. She is currently Rab- 
binic Leader of the Temple of Universal Judaism, NYC, a 
community founded on the principles of interfaith out- 
reach and dialogue. 


Words on Words 


Next month Sh’ma inaugurates a new column — Words on 
Words. With simple. words, God created the world. All words, 
however, are not so easily understood. Dr. Joel Hoffman will 


April: Sacred Space 


(Irving Greenberg, continued from page 12) 

population transfers, otherwise needed to quell terror. b) 
Reducing legal loopholes and using controlled force (but 
not torture) to procure needed information on imminent 
attacks from detained terrorists is acceptable. c) Respon- 
sible censorship and voluntary limits on the flow of infor- 
_ mation for security purposes should not cripple a free 
press / media or override the functioning of multiple (op- 
position) political parties. d) Avoid generic stereotyping 
of Arabs and acknowledge distinctions between Islamic 
followers while using legitimate profiling as one. tool to 
prevent terrorist attacks. 

The September 11 attacks ended the period when 
U.S. Jews could imagine that they would live in peace, 
safely with their children, while Israel twisted in the 
wind of terror and violent Intifada alone. Recognizing 
that danger is universal, the correct response is to in- 
tensify travel and social / educational links to Israel — 
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explore the origins and meanings of simple and complex words. 


to share fate, comfort, and learn from each other. 

Similarly, American Jews must explain why the 
need to form a coalition should not lead to pressuring 
Israel to make concessions without cessation of the 
Intifada/ violence. Such a reward for terrorism would 
rebound to hurt America. It will take inner courage 
and identification with Jewish destiny for American 
Jews not to be tempted into silence or distance them- 
selves from Israel when Bin Laden’s false claims that 
America is being attacked because it is allied with Is- 
rael are voiced. Standing up will be the expression of 
the unity of Jewish people and its shared fate. Ironi- 
cally, I believe that it might ultimately reopen a serious 
possibility of a negotiated peace for Israel. 


Rabbi Irving “Yitz” Greenberg is President of Jewish Life Net- 
work. Author of The Jewish Way, he has written extensively on 
post Holocaust theology, the ethics of power, and pluralism. 
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What are the “revealed” things? The world, as itis revealed 


revealed. The nature of life, its origin and evolution, is revealed. 


Human behavior, too, is 
subject to scientific scrutiny. 
Far from discouraging ex- 
ploration, the text instead 
shouts out to us to pursue 
whatis revealed with all our 
artistic and intellectual 
skills, emphasizing with a 
dramatic series of dots over 
the Torah-text letters that the 
revealed things “belong to us 
and our children forever.” 
Tikkun olam includes this 
imperative for inquiry. 
What, then, are the “se- 
cret” things? I don’t know. 
They should be secret in 
identity as well as in content. 
Perhaps superficially they 
have something to do with 
the “unknowable”: mysteries 
of God, or death, or the par- 
ticulars of evil. Or, since our 
interpretations of the revealed 
are inherently incomplete, 
perhaps the secret things re- 
fer to deeper explanations that 
we will only discover in the 
future. As R. Yehudah inti- 
mates in discussing this pas- 
sage (San. 43b), in the right 


place and time the secret things become revealed. 


Howard Smith is a scientist at the Harvard-Smithsonian Center 


for Astrophysics. 
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The secret things belong to the Lord our God, but that which has 
been revealed is ours and our children’s forever. Devarim 29:28 


We fear most what is concealed from us. The troubles 
that actually confront us — even events that shock us with 
the enormity of their unprecedented cruelty — are most of- 
ten dwarfed by those we only dare, trembling, to imagine. 
The Torah advises us to assign those worries to God, get- 
ting on instead with the business of life. 


The “secret things” of which the Torah speaks may be 


intentions and meanings: we cannot fathom the reasons for 
events in our world, we are told, but we do know how we 
must respond. Just as God is gracious and caring with indi- 
viduals (our biblical antecedents, for example), so are we to 
devote ourselves to assuaging the sufferings of others. 
Alternatively, the “secret things” may be hidden actions. 
One ancient version takes the verse to mean that concealed 
sins are known to God, who will punish them; our mandate 
is to apply the standards of justice to evident transgressions. 
Failure to punish evildoers is not just destructive of the so- 
cial order; it is a moral collapse of the greatest magnitude. 


Rabbi Peretz Rodman is a Jerusalem-based teacher and translator 
who serves as Associate Director of TaShma: Pluralistic Jewish 
Learning. 


How can-we assign those worries to God? And in doing so do 
to our senses. The stars, planets, and details of the creation are © weonly push them, as the Torah advises, away? Maybe not. We read 


in Jeremiah 13:17 God's own lament, b‘mistarim tivkeh nafshi mipnei 


geivah. “My inmost self, hidden 
Self, must weep because of your 
arrogance.” 

_ The Talmud (Hagigah 5b) 


comments that “God has a 


place and it is called | 
mistarim” and it is there that 
God goes to cry, driven by hu- 
man arrogance. (Is not humil- 
ity the root of all good and 
arrogance the root of all 
evil?). So God cries in His hid- 
den place. Writing in the War- 
saw Ghetto, Rav Kalonymous 
Shapira cited this line of Tal- 
mud and said that if we were 
able ourselves to feel God's 
sorrow even for a moment 
the world would explode. 
No wound, or pain, is 
ever truly forgotten or lost; all 
are gathered into His hidden 


_ place to await redemption. 


You see, God takes the cries 
unto Himself to free us for 
action, so that we can get on 
with the urgent, daily, mun- 
dane (if ultimately sacred) 
tasks of tending the sick, feed- 
ing the hungry, and clothing 
the naked. And beating back 


the murderers whose arrogance makes God cry. 


Rabbi Yehudah Mirsky has been a volunteer chaplain for 


the Red Cross in New York since September 13. 


The full verse in Deuteronomy adds the words: to observe all the words of this instruction.” Rabbi Benjamin Szold, father of Henrietta 
Szold, read the verse following the Torah trop divisions: “The secret things belong to the Lord our God, and the revealed; but it is for us and 
our children forever to observe all the words of this instruction.” . 

__ In this reading, both the hidden and revealed are in God's hands to interpret, understand, judge, and punish, while our job is solely to 
observe all the words of the Torah. Before our ancestors even crossed the Jordan, they took upon themselves a sacred commitment equal to 
any in human history. They not only promised that they would take personal responsibility for observing all the words in the Torah, but 
astonishingly, promised that every generation to follow them, forever, would do the same. 

And here we are, their children, still learning “this instruction.” This is not a miracle of smoke and mirrors, but the outcome of a strong 
educational system and a value of learning Torah that has been passed down literally from generation to generation. It is a sacred responsi- 
bility to educate the next generation in Torah and mitzvot. How is our generation doing? 


Rabbi Cherie Koller-Fox is a founder of CAJE-The Coalition for the Advancement of Jewish Education. 
*NiSh’ma is the Hebrew word for “let us hear.” 
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A Light Unto the Nation: © 
Sharing A Jewish Ethic with America 


i Ihe catastrophe inflicted by ter- 
rorists on September 11 has 
driven home a fundamental 

moral lesson of the Holocaust — the 

ethical centrality of power. 

The incredible expansion of 
power (military, scientific, economic, 
etc.) in contemporary life has broken 
the balance of power between aggres- 
sors and victims. Unlimited oppres- 
sion is now possible. We must, there- 
fore, amass sufficient power for po- 
tential victims to defend themselves 
successfully. 

This is a moral revolution: the 
only serious moral code is an ethic of 
power — how, when, and why to ex- 
ercise force. The shift can be described 
simply: One gives up purity and in- 
nocence — for power is corrupting — 
in return for effectiveness in uphold- 
ing the highest value, life. 

Jewry must explain this revolu- 
tion to America. Practicing an ethic of 
powerlessness in the face of all-pow- 
erful evil constitutes abdication of 
moral responsibility. It may even con- 
stitute collaboration with evil, for as 
the Talmud says, “one who shows 
mercy to those [evil people] who de- 
- serve harshness [to stop them] will 
end up showing harshness [allowing 
evil to attack] to those [good people] 
who deserve mercy.” 

As the attack on the Twin Towers 
shows, the perpetrators will use force 
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Irving Greenberg 


without limit against civilians and 
innocents seeking to maximize the 
loss of life in order to terrorize people 
into submission. The bio-terrorism 
scare reflects the recognition that if 
the radicals could, they would kill 
hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions. This threat can only be ad- 
dressed by the use of force and a uni- 
versal hunt for the terrorists until 
they are stopped. Holding back be- 


cause of anti-war sentiments or let- 


ting monetary considerations domi- 


~ nate — such as the scrimping on air- 


line security — constitutes a cheap- 
ening of life. 

An ethic of power binds two 
poles — the ideal and the real — in 
dynamic interaction. The classic Jew- 
ish goal of life’s triumph is the ethi- 
cal standard. The ethical principle is 
that force is never self-justifying; it 
must operate in service of the good, 
indeed, of the highest good. This 
gives primacy to life saving (pikuach 
nefesh), especially by establishing a 
world that respects the infinite value, 
equality, and uniqueness of every 
human being. 

The ethical tension begins with 
our imperfect world, where evil 
forces operate. Defensive war is mor- 
ally necessary to stop evil and pre- 
vent mass murder. The guiding prin- 
ciple is to use no more power than 
necessary, to give priority for life-sav- 


ing (pikuach nefesh), and to minimize 
civilian casualties. This even includes 
taking some casualties of one’s own 
to avoid indiscriminate slaughter. 
The Administration is gearing up 
for war, but many Americans hesitate 
or recoil from new ethical dilemmas. 
American Jews can help by sharing 
the hard-earned lessons of Jewish life 
in the past half century, especially ex- 
periences drawn from life in Israel. 


-Thetessons wouldnclude: 


1) Evil must be confronted thor- 
oughly and with force sufficient to 
defeat it. To appease is short- 
sighted and, as the September 11 
events show, futile. Similarly, estab- 
lishing a coalition in which terror 
sponsoring states can join with no 
significant change of behavior 
could preserve terrorism to strike 
another day, could be read as a sig- 
nal that there is no cost for harbor- 
ing terror, and could discourage 
moderate Islamists from making the 
needed but excruciatingly difficult 
choice to go with a Western/hu- 
manist orientation over the drive 
toward radicalization. 

2) The best, most realistic ethical 
options should be articulated, draw- 
ing on Israel’s hard-earned moral 
model: a) However painful, preven- 
tive assassination of terrorist leaders 
is preferable to mass attacks and 


— continued on page 10 
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